CHAPTER  VIII

FROM 1640  TO 1700

THE art of printing in England had never at any
time reached such a point of excellence as in Paris
under the Estiennes, in Antwerp under Plantin,
or in Venice under the Aldi.    So great was the
competition between the printers,  and so heavy
the  restrictions  placed  upon   them,   that   profit
rather than good workmanship was their first con-
sideration ; and  when  to  these   drawbacks  was
added the general disorganisation of trade conse-
quent upon the outbreak of civil war, it is not
surprising that it failed to maintain even that
lower  standard  of  excellence.   Literature,   other
than that which chronicled the fortunes of the
opposing factions,  was  almost totally neglected.
Writers, even had they found printers willing to
support them, would have found no readers.   Such
was the public anxiety, that it was scarcely possible
to publish the Diurnals and Mercurys containing
the latest news fast enough, and the press was un-
equal to the strain, although the number of printers
in London during this  period was  three  times
larger than that allowed by the decree of 1637.
Professor Arber, in his Transcript, said that this